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THE ALDINE. 



UTERA TURE. 

As we have the authority of Shakspeare for believing tliat 
"nothing can come of nothing," we suppose the philosophical 
student of American Literature, if it shall have one in the future, 
will be able to detect the causes which have led to the present 
school of Dialect Poetry. They lie, we dare say, upon the surface 
of modern Poetical Literature, English as well as American, and 
we hazard the conjecture that the perfect art of Tennyson, the pro- 
found art of Browning, and the profane art of Swinburne, have 
done a good deal toward producing them. The mass of those 
who read poetry, if they are ever sufficiently numerous to be con- 
sidered a mass, read it for the pleasure that it affords them, and 
cease to read it when it ceases to afford them pleasure. They may 
be carried away by the splendor of a poet's diction, or the subtlety 
of his speculation, but it is only for a lime ; they must have more 
than this, if they are to continue to read and to admire him : they 
must have something that they will not tire of— something that 
will hold them ; and this something, in its last analysis, is Sense, 
Nature, Simplicity. We have only to glance over the last three 
centuries of English Literature to see that this assertion is a fact. 
Who were the most popular poets of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century? Waller and Cowley — not the studious young 
gentleman who wrote " Comus." Who reads Waller and Cowley 
now, and who docs not read "Comus?" Who was the most 
popular poet of the last half of the same century ? Not the old 
blind man who wrote " Paradise Lost," but Dryden. The whirli- 
gig of Time has brought about its revenges, and to-day Milton is 
, read, and Dryden is not. There is good manly writing in Dryden, 
however, as there is delicious writing in Lovelace, Suckling, 
Carew, and the rest of those graceful triflers ; but the sense, the 
weight of Milton and Shakspeare is wanting. They went out of 
.fashion when the taste for their fashion died. 

It is too soon to say that the present fashion of English poetry is 
dying; but not to see that it is changing is to be blind. The 
English are beginning to tire of it, and we arc beginning to tire of 
it. They are looking for something new, and for the first time in 
our intellectual history we are producing it for them. They took 
up Walter Whitman, who has not yet been taken up by us, except 
to be put down again ; they took up Ariemus Ward, who is cer- 
tainly a poet, if Whitman is; they took up Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, John Hay, and Joaquin Miller. The jaded mind of reading 
England wanted a new sensation, and found it in the writings of 
the estimable gentlemen we have mentioned. Of course, we also 
accepted this band of gentle humorists, for why should we reverse 
the judgment of the British public when it was favorable to our- 
selves?. They wjuited something that was not English, these 
sated mental voluptuaries, and we gave them something that was 
not English, nor American either, for that matter, though they 
could not be expected to know that. They wanted oddity — the 
ouM, the bizarre, and they got it, and are getting it. Perhaps they 
were right in wanting it, perhaps not; at any rate they were tired 
of \\rhat they had. If their own poets had only been a little keener 
they might have supplied the home poetic market in advance of 
bur singers, whose wares (dreadful thought!) would have been 
thrown back on their hands. Tennyson had shown his country- 
men what he could do in dialect poetry in his "Northern Farmer ;" 
Barnes had long shcnvn them what he could do in his Dorsetshire 
poems ; they had any number of dialect poets, not forgetting the 
greatest of all — Burns, but they were not satisfied with them. 
They were not even satisfied with the "Bigelow Papers," which, 
perhaps, gave them the first taste for characteristic American 
verse. 

If we may trust our impressions as laymen, any one who will 
may write what is now considered characteristic poetry — any one, 
that is, who can write verse at all; but no one save a poet can 
really write it well. We should quote, in illustration of this last 
assertion, Lowell and Bayard Taylor, and afterward Bret Harte 
and John Hay. "Zekle's Courtin' " is the best dialect poem of 
which love is the theme in American Literature ; and in the way of 
character-studies, if we may call them such, we have nothing so 
good as "The Quaker Widow," and "John Reed's Thoughts.' 
. For a rough dramatic sketch, "Jim" is the best thing that we 
have ; and for just what it is " Little Breeches " will wear. After 
these poems we should place " Betsey and I are Out," by Will 
Carleton, whose " Farm Ballads " have lately been published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The difference between Mr. Carle- 
ton and the writers we have named is not a difference of degree, 
but of kind; they are poets, while he, we think, is not — at any 
rate, he has not yet proven himself to be one by anything that 
he has produced hitherto. What he has written is what many 
other clever men could have written, if they had happened to hit 
on the theme of " Betsey and I." If there is any poetry in it, it is 
in the conception ; the execution is prosaic. The situation is good, 
as the playwrights would say: an old farmer and his wife have 
quarreled, and have agreed to separate, and the farmer is talk- 
ing with a country lawyer about the papers that he is to draw up 
for him, and the disposition that he is to make of his property. 
It is manly, as becomes the old farmer, but somehow it does not 
touch us as it should ; something is wanting, some inner sparkle, 
some little hint of pathos — the undefinable touch of nature that a 
poet would have imparted. Our readers, however, shall decide 
for themselves, in what follows : 

" Write on the paper, lawyer — the very first paragraph — 
Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have her half; 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary day. 
And it's nothing more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 

Give her the house and homestead — a man can thrive and roam ; 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home ; 
And I have always determined, and never failed to say, 
That Betsey never should want a home if I was taken away. 

There is a little hard money that's drawin' tol'rable pay : 
A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy day ; 
Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at ; 
Put in another clause there, and give her half of that. 

Yes, I see you smile, sir, at my givin' her so much ; 
Yes, divorce is cheap, sir, but I take no stock in such ! 
True and fair I married her. when she was blithe and young ; 
And Betsey .was al'ays good to me, exqeptin with her tongue. 



Once, when I was young as you,' and not so smart, perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps ; 
And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken down. 
And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 

Once when I had a fever— I won't forget it soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon ; 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of sight — 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night. 

And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean. 
Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen ; 
And I don't complain of Betsey, or any of her acts, 
Exceptin' when we've quarreled, and told each other facts. 

So draw up the paper, lawyer, and I'll go home to-night. 
And read the agreement to her, and see if it's all right: 
And then, in the mornin', I'll sell to a tradin' man 1 know, 
And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I'll go. 

And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn't occur : 
That when I am dead at last she'll bring me back to her ; 
And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 
When she and I was happy before we quarreled so. 

And when she dies I wish that she would be laid by me. 
And, lyin' together in silence, perhaps we will agree ; 
And, if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn't think it queer 
If we loved each other the better because we quarreled here." 

As a rule it is unsafe for a writer to take up a theme which he 
has successfully handled. We should not have advised Mr. Carle- 
ton to write a second ballad about the old farmer and his wife, but 
he has done so, and has succeeded better than could have been ex- 
pected. Here is the way in which his papers were received when 
he reached home at night : 

"And when I went in the house the table was set for me — 
As good a supper's I ever saw, or ever want to see; 
And I crammed the agreement down my pocket as well as I could. 
And fell to eatin' my victuals, which somehow didn't taste good. 

And Betsey, she pretended to look about the house, 

But she watched my side coat pocket like a cat would watch a 

mouse ; 
And then she went .to foolin' a little with her cup. 
And intently readin' a newspaper, a-holdin' it wrong side up. 

And when I'd done my supper I drawed the agreement out. 
And give it to her without a word, for she knowed what 'twas about ; 
And then I hummed a little tune, but now and then a note 
Was bu'sted by some animal that hopped up in my throat. 

• Then Betsey she got her specs from off the mantel-shelf, 
. And read the article over quite softly to herself; 
Read it by little and little, for her eyes is gettin' old, 
And lawyers' writin' ain't no print, especially when it's cold. 

And after she'd read a little she give my arm a touch. 
And kindly said she was afraid I was 'lowin' her too much ; 
But when she was through she went for me, her face a-streamin' 

with tears. 
And kissed me for the first time in over twenty years I 

I don't know what you'll think, sir — I didn't come to inquire- 
But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it in the fire ; 
And I told her we'd bury the hatchet alongside of the cow ; 
And we struck an agreement never to have another row. 

And I told her in the future I wouldn't speak cross or rash 
If half the crockery in the house was broken all to smash; 
And she said, in regards to heaven, we'd try and learn its worth 
By startin' a branch establishment and runnin' it here on earth. 

And so we sat a-talkin" three-quarters of the night. 
And opened our hearts to each other until they both grew light; 
And the days when I was winnin' her away from so many men 
Was nothin' to that evenin' I courted her over again." 

Among the subjects which Mr. Carleton handles best we should 
place "Over the Hill to the Poor-House." The subject is so 
painful we wish we could think that it could not be drawn from real 
life, but unhappily for human nature we know better. It is not an 
uncommon event in New England for sons and daughters to allow 
their parents to go to the poor-house, when they are no longer 
useful to them, but we had no idea that it ever happened anywhere 
else, least of all in the bounteous region of the West. We are 
sorry that Mr. Carleton has undeceived us. How his old heroine 
came to meet her fate she herself tells us in her own homely 
fashion ; 

" Strange how much we think of our blessed little ones ! — 
I'd have died for my daughters, I'd have died for my sons ; 
And God he made that rule of love ; but when we're old and gray. 
I've noticed it sometimes, somehow, fails to work the other way. 

Strange, another thing : when our boys an' girls was grown. 
And when, exceptin' Charley, they'd left us there alone; 
When John he nearer and nearer come, an' dearer seemed to be, 
"The Lord of Hosts he come one day an' took him away from me. 

Still I was bound to struggle, an' never to cringe or fall — 
Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now my all ; 
And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce a word or frown. 
Till at last he went a-courfin', and brought a wife from town. 

She was somewhat dressy, an' hadn't a pleasant smile — 
She was quite conceity, and carried a heap o' sWie : 
But if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, I know ; 
But she was hard and proud, an' I couldn't make it go. 

She had an edication, an' that was good for her; 
But when she twitted me on mine, 'twas carrying things too fur ; 
An' I told her once, 'fore company (an' it almost made her sick). 
That I never swallowed a grammer, or 'et a 'rithmetic. 

So 'twas only a few days before the thing was done — 
They was a family of themselves, and I another one ; 
And a very little cottage one family will do. 
But I never have seen a house that was bi_g enough for two. 

An' I never could speak to suit her, never could please her eye. 
An' it made me independent, an' then I didn't try ; 
But I was terribly staggered, an' felt it like a blow. 
When Charley turned agin me, .tnd told me I could go. 

I went to live with Susan, but Susan's house was small, 
And she was always a-hintin' how snug it was for us all ; 
And what with her husband's sisters, and what with childr'ri three, 
"Twas easy to discover that there wasn't room for me. 



And then I went to Thomas, the oldest son I've got, 
For Thomas's buildings d cover the half of an acre lot ; 
But all the childr'n was on me — 1 couldn t stand their sauce — 
And "I'homas said I needn't think I was comin there to boss. 

An' then I wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives out Wi,st, 
And to Isaac, not far from her — some twenty miles at best ; 
And one of em said 'twas too warm there for any one so old. 
And t'other had an opinion the climate was too cold. 

So Ihey have shirked and slighted me, and shifted me about — 
So they have well-nigh soured me, an' wore my old heart out; 
But still I've borne up pretty well, an wasn't much put down. 
Till Charley went to the poor-master, an' put me on the town. 

Over the hill to the poor-house — my childr'n dear, good-by I 
Many a night I've watched you when only God was nigh ; 
And God'U judge between us ; but I will al'ays pray 
That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day." 

There is a sequel to this ballad, which is not so well written, but 
which is needed, if the principle of making everything end well is 
to be carried out in verse. The principle is a false one, we think, 
or the tragic element in art is a false one — we leave the critics to 
decide which. Meanwhile let us give our readers a specimen of 
the comic element in " Tom was Goin' for a Poet." It is an old 
farmer who discourses, and he has our profoundest sympathy ; for 
though we don't know him in the flesh, we are certain that we do 
know his Tom, who hasn't reformed at all, but, on the contrary, 
keeps writing and sending Thk Aldine whole reams of his poetry : 

" Tom was goin' for a poet, an' said he'd a poet be ; 

One of these long-haired fellers, a feller hates to see ; 

One of these chaps forever fixin' things cute and clever; 

Makin' the world in gen'ral step long to tune an' time, 

An' cuttin' the earth mto slices an' saltin' it down into rhyme. 

Poets are good for somethin', so long as they stand at the head ; 
But poetry's worth whatever it fetches in butter an' bread. 
An' many a time I ve said it: it don t do a fellow credit, 
To starve with a hole in his elbow, and be considered a fool. 
So after he's dead, the young ones '11 speak his pieces in school. 

An' Tom, he had an opinion that Shakspeare an' all the rest. 
With all their winter clothin', couldn't make him a decent vest ; 
But that didn't ease my labors, or help him among the neighbors, 
Who watched him from a distance, an' held his mind in doubt. 
An wondered if Tom wasn't shaky, or knew what he was about. 

Tom he went a-sowin', to sow a field of grain ; 

But half of that 'ere sowin' was altogether in vain. 

For he was al'ays a stoppin', and gems of poetry droppin' ; 

And metaphors, they be pleasant, but much too thin to eat ; 

And germs of thought be handy, but never grow up to wheat. 

Tom he went a-mowin' one broilin' summer's day. 

An' spoke quite sweet concernin' the smell of the new-mowed hay. 

But all o' his useless chatter didn't go to help the matter, 

Or make the grief less searchin' or the pain less hard to feel. 

When he made a clip too suddent, and sliced his brother's heel. 

Tom he went a-drivin" the hills and dales across ; 

But, scannin' the lines of his poetry, he dropped the lines of his 

hoss. 
The nag ran fleet and fleeter, in quite irregular metre ; 
An' when we got Tom s leg set, an' had fixed him so he could 

speak. 
He muttered that that adventur' would keep him a-writin a week. 

Tom he went a-ploughin'; and couldn't have done it worse ; 
He sat down on the handles, an' went to spinnin' verse. 
He wrote it nice and pretty — an agricultural ditty ; 
But all o' his pesky measures didn t measure an acre more. 
Nor his p'ints didn't turn a furrow that wasn't turned before. 

Tom he went a-courtin' ; — she liked him I suppose ; 

But certain parts of courtin' a feller must do in prose. 

He rhymed her each day a letter, but that didn't serve to get her ; 

He waitedso long, she married another man from spite, 

An' sent him word she'd done it, an' not to forget to write. 

Tom at last got married ; his wife was smart and stout. 
An' she shoved up the window and slung his poetry out. 
An' at each new poem's creation she gave it circulation ; 
An' fast as he would write 'cm, she seen to their puttin' forth, 
An' sent 'em east an' westward, and also south an' north. 

Till Tom heN struck, the opinion that poetry didn't pay, . 
An' turned the guns of his genius, an' fired 'em another way. 
He settled himself down steady, an' is quite well off already ; 
An' all of his life is verses, with his wife the first an' best. 
An' ten or a dozen childr'n to constitute the rest." 

This does not strike us as being poetry, but we like it neverthe- 
less, as we like some of the comic pieces of Hood, and we would 
rather have written it than many poems, so-called, that appear in 
our magazines. We can understand Mr. Carleton's verse, and 
extend our hand to him — we wish we could say with the laurel in 
it. But we dare say it doesn't matter to him : he writes for some- 
thing better — everybody, in fact, writes for something better now. 
Laurels, indeed! the only laurels that are worth having are the 
kind that clever publishers gather for their lucky poets — substan- 
tial, solid laurels the leaves of which are greenbacks. Mr, Carle- 
ton's place is not among the writers of dialect verse, or not 
among the writers of such positive dialect verse as " Zekle's 
Courtin' " and "Jim," which embra'ce the extreme limits of our 
Continent, or " The Stampede " of our contributor S. Lang, which 
represents the rude elements of trapper-life between the two; 
but rather among the writers of ballads the themes of which are 
taken from the common life of our country people. There is 
a world of poetry of a certain sort here, as we shall discover 
when the right man gets hold of it. He will not need to write in 
dialect, though it is probable that his verse will be flavored with 
local idioms, the fitness and felicity of which will be felt every- 
where, but he will not go out of his way to avoid it when the sub- 
ject matter demands it. He will know what he is writing about, 
and his instinct will help him to the form it should take : culture 
will not aid him at first, though it may when the character of his 
genius is determined. If he is a farmer, we shall have perfect 
because true pastorals ; if he is a sailor, he will sing of the dangers 
and delights of the sea ; if he is a backwoodsman, he will iinpress 
us with his knowledge of forest lore ; if he is a laborer, we shall 
know from him what is in the heads and hearts of his fellows. 
Where and who is he— the coming American poet ? 
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